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Tudor Music* 


By G. Kirkham Jones 
*This article has been specially written for young 
people, to be read either by them or to them. 


(Continued) 


THE ‘KING’S MUSICK.’ 


From the old royal household books we learn 
that Henry VIII. in 1530 had a band made up 
of fifteen trumpets, four flutes, three rebecks, 
three taborets, a harp, two viols, nine sackbuts, 
two drumslades, three minstrels, and one vir- 
ginal player. 

If they all performed together what a curious 
and rather dreadful noise they must have made! 
In these interesting old records we can also 
read the names of those who played the ‘styll- 
shalmes’, ‘the sakbudds and shalmes of the 
Privee Chambre,’ and the ‘kyng’s trompytts and 
violls.’ There are also orders for divine serv- 
ice, the names of the ‘Gentylmen of the Cha- 
pell,’ orders for their liveries, wages, fees of 
‘sergeant of minstrels,’ and ‘board wages of 
sixteen trompetters.’ Others are called syngers, 
harpers, baggepipers, singinge men under Mr. 
Phelips, musytyans, fyfers and drume players. 
There were altogether eighty royal musicians. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the greatest man of his 
day, had almost a royal household, and among 
them, thirty-two in number, ‘many choice men 


*From “S. M. R.’—March, 1928, 


and women singers . . . . who had excellent 
voices.” The Duke of Buckingham had a choir 
of eighteen men and nine boys. 


ROYAL PAGEANTS 


In 1520, Henry paid a State visit to Francis 
I., at Calais. So splendid and magnificent was 
the display made by both monarchs with their 
immense retinues of sumptuously dressed 
knights and wealthy nobles that the place of 
meeting has ever since been called the Field of 
Cloth of Gold. 

For a fortnight the time was spent in ban- 
quets, games, tournaments, and musical enter- 
tainments. Henry took with him the entire 
Chapel Royal, and they sang with the choristers 
of the French Chapel Royal: 

A Mass, the music by Perino, accompanied by an 
organ, with trombones and cornetts. 

In 1522, King Charles V. of Spain visited 
England : 

All ships as then shall be in Thames shall be laid 
betwixt Greenwich and Gravesend in a convenient dis- 
tance betwixt every. ship well garnished with streamers 
and banners. 

The king came by in his royal State barge, 
followed by the nobles and lords in their own 
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barges, and 

. . . the trumpeters blew and the musicians per- 
formed, which was a goodly sight to behold. 

In 1527 the Queen of Francis I. and a 
French embassy visited our land, and were en- 
tertained at a grand pageant at which some of 
the Chapel Royal sang English songs. The 
visitors were taken to hear Princess Mary 
(then eleven years old) play on the spinet. 
They were astonished not only at her playing 
but at the kind of music she played, as we shall 
soon read, we led the way at that time in what 
came to be called ‘keyboard music.’ 


THE MORRIS DANCE 


It is almost certain that at these pageants 
the Morris (Moorish, Mourice) dance was per- 
formed, for it became very popular in -Tudor 
times. 

It was not a sociable dance for all to join in 
and have a merry time, but a spectacular dance 
performed by picked, trained, skilled dancers 
(nearly always men), before a crowd of on- 
lookers. 

There is some doubt as to its origin. Many 
very learned musicians say it was once a re- 
ligious dance, and always included a sacrifice, 
and relics of this may still be seen in a few dis- 
tricts where even now (or at least until recent 
years) animals are killed, roasted, and eaten. 
At one place a cake is made, impaled on a 
sword, and carried before the Morris dancers 
‘for luck.’ At another village certain of the 
dancers wear ox-horns, and several carry 
dummy swords (in the shape of laths or 
sticks). Other musicians think the dance and 
its name were taken from the Moors and their 
“Morisco’ dance, and in some country places the 
Morris dancers black their faces to make them 
look like “Black-a-Moors.’ Nobody can be 
quite sure about its origin, but we do know 
that this ‘pageant’ dance has been danced in 
many parts of Europe for centuries in various 
forms, all very much alike. 

Generally the dancers wear ‘garters’ of bells 
of different sizes (some say that in years gone 
by these frightened away ‘evil spirits’), which 
make a jingling accompaniment and mark the 
rhythm. In olden times the only accompanying 
music was that of the pipe and tabor. 

Often there are several extra characters, all 
‘dressed up,’ such as the Fool (Jester), King, 
Queen, Robin Hood, a hobby-horse (‘all pranc- 
ing and curvetting’), and a fearsome dragon 
(‘all hissing, yelling, and shaking his wings’). 
In some of the dances, handkerchiefs (always 
white) are used, and very artistic they make 
the hand movements look, but when and why 
they were first used no one knows; perhaps 
they were easier, prettier, and safer than 
swords or sticks, One yery interesting and 


genuine old Morris dance is the Helston Furry 
Dance, still danced every year at the Cornish 
village of Helston. The villagers in dancing 
procession, ‘jigging, jogging everywhere,’ 
thread their way ‘in and out of the houses—old 
folk, young folk, all the same.’ 

Altogether Morris dances are jolly old-time 
dances not easy to learn or to do properly. 

The ‘Shepherd’s Hey’ is a fine lilting tune, 
and (probably) gets its name because the danc- 
ers danced between the ‘hedges’ (French word 
‘haie’ means hedge), or because the dancers 
formed up in two lines like hedges. ‘Bean set- 
ting’ is a stick dance in which the sticks are 
used to imitate the ‘spudding’ in of beans. 


COUNTRY DANCES 


These are sociable dances, often ‘for as many 
as will,’ and have been danced for hundreds 
of years past by country folk in many coun- 
tries. 


Some think the name comes from France, 
‘contre danse’—‘opposite dance,’ because the 
dancers form up opposite each other, either in 
long or short lines or in circles or rounds. 

The English have always been famous for 
this kind of dancing, and I hope they always 
will be, for a jollier, more. graceful, more de- 
lightful and friendly recreation can scarcely be 
imagined. 

The Morris dance is for the select, trained 
few at special times, and is not really a pleasure 
dance; the Country dance is for all who will, 
easy to do, suitable for people of all ages and 
sizes, at all times and in all places—although 
it looks best, perhaps, on ‘some smooth shaven 
lawn’ in the country in summer time. 


There are a score of these dances now known. 
One of the oldest and best is called ‘Sellenger’s 
Round’. No one knows accurately how it got 
its name (perhaps from Henry VIII.’s deputy 
to Ireland—Sir Anthony St. Leger, or from 
Sir Thomas Sellynger, whose tomb is in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor), but it is mentioned 
in many Tudor books and plays: 

While thus they tippled. the fiddler he fiddled, and 
the pots danced for joy the old hop-about commonly 
called Sellenger’s Round. 

What a sad Christmas . . . . no carols, wassails, 
bowls, dancing of Sellenger’s Round in moonshine 
nights about Maypoles. 

They have tired me so with their Moriscoes and I 
tickled them with our country dances . . . . Sellenger’s 
Round and Tom Tiler. , 

Everyone seemed to know the tune in those 
days: 

Our ears are so well acquainted with the sound that 
we never mark it. 

A fellow makes himself merry and his horse with 
whistling ‘Sellenger’s Round. 

Even the fairies: 

To feign Hobgoblins, Elves, or Walking Sprites 

And Fairies dancing Sellenger 09’ nights, 
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BALLADS 


Very often the dancers sang words to the 
tune or hummed it while dancing, and so we 
got the name ‘ballad’ or ‘ballet,’ which really 
means ‘dance-song.’ Later it meant a song or 
tune in dance time without dancing. Some- 
times the words of old-time stirring poems 
were set to music and the words or the music, 
or both, were called ‘ballads.’ Thus the poem 
‘Chevy Chase’ was set to the well-known tune 
‘The hunt is up.’ 

We have seen that the king amused himself 
by makyng of ballettes.’ Many of his courtiers 
and musicians followed suit; the simple folk- 
tunes were used even by the most learned mu- 
sicians of that time, and have been so used 
ever since. Our present-day composer, Sir 
Edward German, has made fine use of three 
Henry VIII. tunes in his Shepherd, Morris, 
and Torch Dances, and Percy Grainger has 


used the Shepherd’s Hey. You must remember, 
however, that these are all played with modern 
harmonies by modern instruments, and only 
the principal tunes are Tudor. 


THE REFORMATION. 


I have purposely kept to the early years of 
Henry VIII.’s reign for in his later years there 
occurred one of the most important events in 
English history—the Reformation, which had a 
very great effect on music, but ‘that is another 
story. Meanwhile try to learn all you can 
and hear as much as you can of this early 
Tudor music, both song and dance, and you 
will, I feel sure, like the old poet, 


Comfort your lyfe naturall with daunsyng, laughyng 
or pleasant songe; 





and will often take his advice, and, both in 
school and out of it: 

Make rome, syrs, and let us be mery, 

With huffa galand, synge tyrll on the bery, 

And let the wyde worlde wynde. 

Synge Frysk a joly, 

With Hey, troly, loly, 

For I se it is but foly, 

For to have a sad mynd. 


EARLY TUDOR MUSICIANS 


There are many interesting names among 
the musicians of Henry VIII.’s early years, 
before the Reformation made such great 
changes: 

King Henry the eighth did much advance mu- 
sick in the first part of his reign when his mind 
was more intent upon arts and sciences, at which 
time he invited the best masters out of Italy and 
other countries. 


He sent to Vienna for drums that could 
be played on horseback, ‘after the Hun- 
garian manner.’ They were then called 
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‘Nakers,’ but we now call them cavalry ket- 
tledrums. 

But I am sure you will want most of all 
to hear of the English composers of this 
period, and so here are some details of the 
most noted of them: 

WILLIAM CORNYSHE, of whom we 
spoke before in Henry VII.’s time, was sent 
to prison for his writings, but was released 
and became a favourite of Henry VIII., who 
made him Master of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal: 

1508. Mr. Kite, Cornishe and other of the Chap- 
pell....played affore the King at Richmonte. 

He took charge of all the musical plays, 
pageants, &c., and went to the Field of 


(Please turn to page 82) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal’s letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 


“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness. I know of no other 
monthly periodical in the English language midst 
the great multitude of publication that espouses the 
cause of sacred music and brings to our notice 
those compositions that are in harmony with the 
wishes and regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly 
memory. 


x . . your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church’s liturgy 
is bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


¥ . We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
vary 


“We commend it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it R 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the 
Church.” 








Srandicus and Climarus 


Much has been 
) ‘Thoughts for the said and written 
)  Choir-Rehearsal j about choir re- 
Dttctitmeinin€s Benrnia. TS al 
the good advice that is proffered di- 
rectors in books, journals and the 
press would be carefully observed the 
performances of our choirs would be 
perfect. No one will contend that 


Se ee 


between the rehearsals and the actual 
performance an intimate connection, 
an extensive correlation exists. 


It is 





a poor consolation which a light- 
minded, careless director finds in the 
remark one occasionally hears: “A 
miserable rehearsal—an_ excellent 
performance.” Although this may 
sometimes actually occur, it is never- 
theless far more safe and prudent to 
proceed at the rehearsal in such a 
manner that he can approach the ac- 
tual performance with the necessary 
confidence and self-possession. If he 
does not do this much things are in 
reality not as they should be. A critic 
attending Divine service “incognito” 
or upon some “ordinary” occasion but 
too easily recognizes the poorly em- 
ployed rehearsal. And if afterwards 
the director excuses himself with the 
poor material, or the negligent at- 
tendance at the rehearsal he will not 
be believed. A judicious employment 
of every moment of the rehearsal is 
of the utmost importance for church 
music, and every serious, earnest di- 
rector is firmly convinced that the suc- 
cess of sacred music depends mainly 
upon frequent and properly conducted 
rehearsals. 


It is not my intention to write an 
exhaustive treatise on the conducting 
of the rehearsals. I will content my- 
self with communicating a few 
thoughts which often occurred to me 
during a practice of many years, and 
which may prove suggestive to 
others, especially with regard to the 
rehearsals ‘productive from many 
sides. In the first place, then, a care- 
ful preparation is of the utmost im- 
portance for every good rehearsal. 
The majority of our church choirs are 
so-called “volunteer” choirs. Very 
few churches or congregations are in 
a position to afford to pay singers and 
thus impose upon them the bounden 
duty of attending the rehearsals regu- 
larly. Nearly all choir directors have 
to depend upon the generosity and 
self-sacrifice of the singers, and must, 
therefore, as a rule, be content with 
only one choir evening in the week. 
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In the country most of the time the 
rehearsals can be held only on Sun- 
days after Mass. If from this short 
time of rehearsal something of good 
is expected, then every moment must 
be employed judiciously and conscien- 
tiously. Should the director come to 
the rehearsal without knowing what 
he intends to practice on the respec- 
tive evening, or if he brings a score 
which he has not thoroughly studied, 
or if he is obliged to correct misprints, 
mark the tempo, etc., this is all lost 
time, because this might have been 
done beforehand. Therefore, let me 
repeat it, before every rehearsal a con- 
scientious preparation is absolutely 
necessary. 

If a director is not thoroughly 
familiar with a composition he must 
be assiduous in studying the partitur; 
he must come to decided conclusions 
regarding the tempi, dynamics, etc.; 
he must consider what divisions he 
wishes to be sung by the choir or only 
by a few; he will likewise do well to 
look after the correctness of the voice 
parts in order to avoid many lengthy 
oral explanations during the singing 
lesson; he will subject those passages 
to a particular study which present 
unusual difficulties. 


It is indispensably necessary for the 
director to sketch a plan of study for 
each rehearsal and to decide upon the 
progressive order in which the various 
subjects will follow one another—and 
this all to avoid tiring the singers by 
too much and too many different sub- 
jects on the one hand, and on the 
other by means of carefully planned 
variety—changes between difficult 
and easy, new and more familiar com- 
positions, to maintain the good humor 
and cheerfulness of the members. The 
fundamental principle should always 
be rather to have only a limited num- 
ber of compositions, but these few 
should be thoroughly studied. 

A director who is concerned about 
his choir will have everything in 


readiness in the rehearsal room so 
that he can proceed to work promptly 
at the appointed time. It is to be 
understood that he will strenuously 
insist upon the singers being present 
at the appointed time, but he should 
himself set the good example. When- 
ever it is possible he ought to be the 
first one to enter the rehearsal room; 
this will be far more effectual than 
much talking. 


Another important factor is good 
discipline. When the rehearsal has 
commenced every private conversa- 
tion should cease. In this regard the 
immortal Mettenleiter says in a peda- 
gogical magazine: “Good discipline 
is not less necessary at the choir re- 
hearsal than in the organ loft, the re- 
hearsal room being precisely the place 
where the singer should become ac- 
customed to absolute quiet, order, re- 
collectedness and attention. If, as a 
matter of fact, the director should al- 
ways be sociable and friendly towards 
the choir members, he must, neverthe- 
less, assert his authority when oc- 
casion demands that he reprove some- 
one for causing a disturbance or for 
any misdemeanor whatever. The re- 
hearsal is indeed a test of the con- 
ductor’s patience. By being kind and 
considerate when his very best efforts 
appear to be ineffectual, by encour- 
agement when the singers seem to 
lose their enthusiasm he will attain 
far better results than by angry out- 
bursts of passion. The director 
should take delight in openly express- 
ing his satisfaction even if his work is 
but half way successful. Prudence 
demands that mistakes should not be 
branded as absolute failures, but 
these passages should be repeated 
until every difficulty has been over- 
come. Only after the division sing- 
ing a certain part can render such pas- 
sage correctly alone should he pro- 
ceed to practice the ensemble. Sing- 
ers would certainly become fatigued 
and impatient if they were made to 
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repeat the entire composition on ac- 
count of a few mistakes that may oc- 
cur; that section or phrase only 
should be repeated in which they are 
wanting in the necessary precision 
and certainty. A rule that may near- 
ly always be applied is not to repeat 
parts which present no difficulties on 
account of some others which may 
be more difficult.” 

Should an instrument be employed 
at the rehearsal? Yes; but the ac- 
companying instrument should not 
be employed any more as soon as the 
singers become certain of their parts. 
It is so convenient for the singers to 
rely upon the help they receive from 
an instrumental accompaniment, and 
a disagreeable sinking of the voice— 
singing “flat,” as it is called—will be 
the inevitable result. 

The director is fortunate who is 
possessed of a beautiful voice. His 
singing or declaiming for the choir 
will be of more service to them than 
all the explanations of how a passage 
should be executed. To insist upon 
prompt attack, strict time, clear in- 
tonation, fineness of execution, etc., 
at the very first reading, and to inter- 
rupt on account of every error, would 
be imprudent; at the end of each sec- 
tion the director will always find an 
opportunity of directing attention to 
the mistakes that must have occurred. 

In order to arouse the interest. of 
the singers in the composition it 
would be well, sometimes during an 
interval of rest to tell them something 
about the composer, to explain the 
most beautiful portions of the piece, 
and again, to point out any weak pas- 
sages which may occur. To cultivate 
the taste of the singers it would be 
advantageous to show them the dif- 
ference between the severely classical 
and the lighter styles of music by in- 
stituting comparisons between va- 
rious compositions. 


All of these means combine to in- 
terest the singer in his art; and if, 


through one or other of these induc- 
tions, corresponding to the degree of 
his musical education, he will become 
interested and enthusiastic for sacred 
music he will be doubly willing and 
faithful in the discharge of the duties 
of his holy office. If, in general, the 
director manifests active zeal and en- 
thusiasm, both will be imparted to the 
choir members; his example will in- 
spire them to nobler and better ef- 
forts. If the singers perceive that it 
is not the thought of earthly recom- 
pense or a certain sense of honor 
which impels the director in his work, 
but that he is always guided by sin- 
cere piety, deep religious feeling and 
the endeavor to please God above all 
by his sacred art, the choirmaster 
will have the surest and best means 
of attaining successful results with his 
choir,—for—the blessing of God is 


with him. K. M. 





TUDOR MUSIC 
(Continued from page 79) 


Cloth of Gold, receiving £200 ‘upon a war- 
raunt in rewarde.’ He was one of the first 
musicians to write what we should call 
‘comic songs.’ 

RICHARD DAVY, the first Englishman 
to write Passion Music for Palm Sunday, in 
which the crowd sang sacred choruses. He 
taught Anne Boleyn. 


HUGH ASTON is said to have ‘invented 
instrumental music,’ for he wrote music to 
be performed by a virginal alone. Three of 


‘his pieces are to be found in an old Royal 


manuscript. One, called ‘A Hornepype,’ is 


quite a difficult piece to play, full of long 
scale-passages and rather wide skips, with 
varied rhythm. Here are a few bars: 
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The other two, shorter and easier, are 
‘Lady Carey’s Dompe,’ a gracefully sad 
dance tune (you know the saying ‘down in 
the dumps’) : 


Ex, 2, 




















and “The short mesure off my Ladye Wynk- 
fylde’s Rownde.’ Both are early and sim- 
ple examples of tunes with variations, and 
are written on a seven-lined stave, with bars 
and sharps. 


One of his tunes, called ‘Hugh Aston’s 
Grownde,’ was much used by later com- 
posers as a theme for variations and for 
part-music pieces. 


FAYRFAX, of whom we have heard be- 
fore, was one of the most famous of Henry 
VIIIL.’s Chapel. He was a singer, a com- 
poser, a writer, and an illuminator: 

....in great renowne and accounted the prime 
musitian of the nation. 

He received many rewards, but now, alas! 
his music is only of historical value. 


RICHARD PYGOTT, chief musician to 
Wolsey, whose singers were said to be bet- 
ter than the King’s. Cornyshe praised ‘his 
sure and cleanly singing. ...good and crafty 
descant.’ 


JOHN REDFORD became organist and 
choirmaster at Old St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
not only trained the choirboys to sing sac- 
red music, but also to act in plays with mu- 
sic. An old play called ‘Wyt and Science’ 
contained three of his songs: 

Heere cumth in fowre wyth violes and sing 
‘Remembraunce,’ and at the last quere (verse) all 
make curtsye and soe goe forth syngyng. 

Here they syng ‘Hey nony, nonye,’ and so go 
forth syngyng. 

He wrote and also arranged much Church 
music, some of which was on the old great 
stave. The following example has, as you 
will see, eleven lines, and the one overleaf, 
fourteen : 








JOHN TAVERNER, organist and com- 
poser, may be considered the last of the fa- 
mous pre-Reformation musicians, although 
his music lived long aiter the names of 
others of his time had been forgotten: 

I stoode at the quier doore and heard Master 
Taverner play and others of the Chapell (Oxford) 
there sing, wyth and among whome I my selfe was 
wont to sing also. 


As a result of Cardinal Wolsey’s anger at 
his religious views, Taverner and others 
were thrown into a cellar prison: 

A deep cave under the ground....where their 


salt fyshe was layde, so that through the fylthe 
stincke thereof, they were all infected. 


Later he was set free. He had hidden 
some 
....bookes under the bordes in his schoole. 

The Cardinal for his music excused him, saying 
that he was but a musitian, and so he escaped. 

In his later years he gave up music alto- 
gether: 

This Taverner repented him very muche that he 
had made songes to Popish Ditties in the time of 
his blindness, 
and became one of Cromwell’s chief work- 
ers in the Reformation persecutions. This 
Cromwell was, of course, he who became 
Earl of Essex, and was later beheaded. 


(to be continued) 
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